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Cabinet Ministers, eminent Civil Servants, learned professors,
and men of letters, doing their utmost not to fall so far
in the rear as to miss the interesting and stimulating con-
versation which incessantly flowed from ihcir leader's lips.
These walks must have been about as trying to some of the
more sedentary guests as those obstacle races in which
Theodore   Roosevelt   used   to   delight,   and  which he
maliciously used to invite sedate members of the diplomatic
corps to join.   The Welsh countryside is steeped in literary
and historical associations; and as Lloyd George and his
guests walked or drove in Caernarvonshire and Merioneth-
shire, he would pour out for their benefit from his own
inexhaustible store of knowledge of the traditions, the
folklore and the authentic history of the places they
passed*   One of Lloyd George's conspicuous gifrs is the
ability to recreate for his auditor vividly, and in a few
words, scenes from the past*  To be able to do so requires
a detailed knowledge of the events described,* and that
his wonderful memory, combined with his wide reading,
and his intense interest in all things human, has enabled
him to acquire.   Many years later than the time with
which we are now dealing, that accomplished scholar, Sir
Martin Conway, travelled in his company from Calais to
Naples; and in his autobiography he tells how, throughout
the whole length of that historic route, Lloyd George was
able to present a vivid verbal panorama of the history of
each spot from Roman times down.   And as Conway
remarks, the kind of running commentary which he kept
up could only come from a man with a vast and detailed
knowledge of the byways, as well as the highways, of
European history, classical, mediaeval, and modern.   Such
testimony, corning from so competent a judge, is evidence
enough (if evidence were indeed required) to rebut the
ridiculous charge that Lloyd George is, or ever was, an